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LAND DRAINAGE 


NUMBER II. 


1 drain must needs occupy the 
he land it must be built first, | 
he done when the water is low; 
n at the lower end and the water 
of sods 


tat night and again at noon, if 


k by a temporary dam 


illow the accumulation of water | 
If 
too abundant for this method it | 


ed around the work ina te mpor- 


{ while the men are resting. 


avoid any sag in the line of the tile below | 


Ss | drains well; in such cases the tile should be | POTATOES 


laid upon a strip of board three inches wide, 
and if sole tile are used, blocked at each side 
with stones at every joint to prevent their 
getting out of place—they should then be 
covered with stiff clay if any is at hand, 
about two inches deep ; after gently packing 
this around the tiles the sand or other earth 
may be thrown in and well rammed down. 
Considerable care is needed to place the 
tile so as to make good joints ; they are sel- 


dom exactly straight or square at the ends, | 


and when sole tile are used the joint should 
be covered with pieces of bent tin or paper 
while covering ; with round tile and collars 


also the same care will be needed, as the | crop cleared away by this date and the | 
| collars often fittoo loosely, leaving space for | ground ready for planting—this can only be | ore 


the entrance of sand. If the bottom is 


it , 
sandy, and clay for filling is not easily ob- | 


clay is preferable. 


crooked pieces should be discarded as likely | 
will sometimes | 
happen that the ditch will be dug out alittle 


to cause obstructions. It 


rammed down before laying the tile, and if| 


Too great care can not be used to | 
the true grade; such places are sure to fill | 
up with silt, and should be avoided with the | 
utmost care ; if there is a little water in the | 
ditch at laid it will 
show at once where such defects occur, but 


the time the tile are 


| 


This indispensable vegetable is rather a 

product of the farm than of the market gar- 
|den. Still the early market is supplied to a 
consids rable extent by the market gardeners, 
| and as their method of raising them is quite 
| different from the field culture, a few words 
of description will be in order here. 

The market gardener raises potatoes only 
as an early crop, to be followed on the same 
| land by squashes, celery, cabbages or tur- 
|nips. As these late crops need the land 

about the middle of July or August Ist at the 
latest, the gardener must have his potato 


accomplished by sprouting the potatoes 
before planting, which is done as follows: 


| tained, it will answer very well to cover the | The first week in April the potatoes are cut 
| tile with an inch of tan bark or sods, but | s0 as to leave one or two good eyes to a 


piece, ten to twelve bushels per acre are 


| Alltile that are too soft to ring when | needed, and the sets are then placed in a| nate.—{Eb. 
| Struck with a hard tocl should be thrown | mild hot bed prepared as follows: The | 
away as worthless and unsafe, and also very | planks are put down as for a common hot | 
bed, the fine loam shovelled out a little and | 


about three inches of strawy coarse manure 


| Placed in the bottom of the bed ani beaten | ; 
| too deep at some point where the digging is | down with a fork ; just enough loam is spread | of a five year old colt that are “flat,” or surprise when viewing this Western Locust, 
} easy ; such places must be graded up by fill- | over this to cover it half an inch deep ; after | where the outside of the hoof does not grow in the case, in finding it so much smaller 
| ing with a little clay which must be well 


raking off smooth the potato sets are placed 
thickly over the bed almost touching each 


the bottom is still soft lay a strip of board | other, an inch of fine dry loom is then | 
down under the tile till hard bottom is | spread evenly over the sets and the sashes | 
reached. 


placed on and kept pretty close until the | 
sprouts break ground, when they will need 
abundant airing ; about April 25th the sashes 
are taken entirely off the bed when the | 
sprouts are beginning to show green leaves. | 
If frosty nights occur the bed must be pro- 


tected at night by shutters and opened in| 


| cut for the purpose. The bottom | ® strict following of the instructions given |the daytime. At this time the land should | 
refully graded to the proper level, | above will give a straight ditch; it will be | be made ready for planting; it is ploughed | 


ind is nearly 
sa matter of some nicety 
ree or four feet dee Pp soas | 
there will be|! 
soft 


ices ; 
ym is a little and 


nter too freely and | 


level and the | Well to prove it with water, however, if con- | 


| 


ake can then be easily seen and corrected, 
yut after filling in may cause much annoy- 


ance. 


In laying tile it is best to begin at the 


deeply, and after harrowing it is furrowed 


venient, before laying the tile, as any mis-| out with a small plough at three feet apart ; | 


@Muestions & Answers, 


CLOVER SEED. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Will you kindly inform me through the 
Ploughman when clover ought to be sown 
to be ploughed under for enriching the land ? 

Yours truly, E. R. 


Clover seed should be sown very early in 
spring ; perhaps the best way is to sow it 
| upon the snow about the last of March or 
| first of April. The snow will enable the 
sower to see the seed and distribute it even- 
ly, and the land will need no harrowing in 
order to cover the seed which will be cov- 
d enough as the ground settles in thaw- 


| ing. 





If the sowing cannot be done as above 
it may be done in April or early in May, 
and covered with a harrow and roller—the 

| earlier it is done the better ; if deferred till 


| hot weather the seed is apt not to germi- 


TO PROTECT HORSES’ FEET. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


Will you or some of the readers of the 
‘loughman, tell me how to manage the feet 


| out so as when shod to protect the “ frog ?” 


Yours, J. O'D. 


Lowville, N. Y.. July 8, 1877. 

The frog does not need any special pro- 
tection. It ought to come to the ground, 
and sustain its share of the weight of the 
animal. If care is taken to leave both frog 
and sole unmutilated, that is, not touched 
by the knife ; a common shoe is all that is 
should be enter- 
tained of lameness ensuing.—[Eb. 


necessary—and no fear 


SWINE BREEDING, 


The breeder seeks first for animals of good 
form and zood condition; he looks next to 





Written pie - Sor the Mi husetts Plough 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN OR WESTERN 
LOCUST. 


BY LYSANDER 8. RICHARDS. 


The most destructive insect to the crops 
in the United States is undoubtedly the 
Ualoptenus Spretus, or comm@nly known as 
the hateful Rocky Mountain. or Western 
Locust, and being aware that many farmers 
in the east fear that this terrible plague may 
| visit them, as the Colorado Potato Beetle 
has already made its appearance, I would 
simply say that the fact is established among 
those who have investigated and examined 
into the habits and conditions of this West- 
/ern Locust, that it is not found east of the 
| Mississippi river, and what is more, it will 
never be found east of the river, because it 

comes to perfection only in the northwest, 
and is more at home in those high and dry 
regions, where the winters are long and cold 
| and summers short, and hence if they attempt 
| to migrate away from these regions, death 





| is sure to stop them in their journey. During 
my visits to the Museum of the Agricultural 
| Department, visitors would express great 


than they expected ; instead of being one of 
the largest locust or grasshopper, it is one 
of the very smallest. 
jan inch long. 


Its body is less than 
Its fore legs are short and 
reddish, the femur, or upper part of the hind 
| leg is a reddish cast, and the lower part is 
| yellow with reddish body, wings light veined. 
| There is a grasshopper in the east that 
might be easily mistaken for the Western 
Locust or grasshopper, called the Caloptenus 
|femur-rubrum. ‘This eastern grasshopper is 
ir a trifle smaller than the western, and 


about the same form, and the color only a | 


| shade lighter; the male imago is lighter 


than the female. In all its stages of growth 


the manure should be fine and well decom- |their pedigree. Which of their several pet development it eats the leaf and stock of 


posed, and as the potato is a plant requiring | breeds he shall select may depend upon plants ; 


a larger share of potash than most other veg- 


many circumstances, and largely, of course, 


upon his associations and his tastes. 


e left too high. The | Upper end of the ditch and work down, and | ammonia to grow good sound dry potatoes | no good cause to regret my choice. I find 


sn uniform grade is to then if any water is running the work will | when used abundantly, it is good practice 
each side of the ditch | Prove itself as it goes on. The water can be | spread about five cords of fine manure per 
before digging, driven to | See” pouring through the tile as the filling | acre in the furrows and then sow about 100 | 


evel; a surveyor’s } UP of the ditch progresses. Don't be afraid | or 150 lbs per acre of sulphate of potash or 


pegs 
n 


i 
rrace {iJ 


having been decided wy and the | * 


fall also, pegs should be set every | keep the water out of them so long as the 


e diggers, and driven so | P 


feet above the 


ynce whether 
rht or not. The | o 


ng of the sameia 


i depth of the drain. P 


to ram the earth well into the ditches or to | wood ashes in addition. The sprouted sets 


iake the tile fit as closely as possible at the 
ints; the danger is always in letting the | 
uth into the drains—it is impossible to 


assage is unobstructed. 
To be continued.) 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE | 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 


As is probably known to many readers 
f the Ploughman, this is a school of science 
nd arts, located in Boston, and intended to | 
repare young men for practical life in the 


lace the level on the | workshops or mines or manufactories of the | 


f the drain and block | world, rather than for the professional ca- 


iat lower end of drain |r 


' 


se the grade of the drain 


below the surface; two | 


n here on opposite sides of | t 


eer which is usually the aim of students | 


in our colleges. 


We are glad to notice from his report 
hat the President of this school has intro- 


evelling rod held on them | duced lately what is called the Russian sys- 


me, the movable cross piece | t 


em of Industrial Art Education—which | 


to the field ; a boy takes the sprouts careful- 
jly apart, taking care not 
sprouts from the sets, and places them ten 
|imehees apart on the manure in the furrows. 


to} 


are lifted from the bed by a six tined dung 
fork and placed in bushel boxes to be carted 


to break the 





They are then covered with the hoe so as to 


completely cover the sprouts, so that the light | 


| 


This may seem to be a good deal of work | 


: 
| to get done at the busiest season of the year | 


and for so cheap a product as the potato; 


the labor of planting is considerably more 


by this method, but on the other hand the | 
labor of tillage is much reduced and simpli- 
fied. The sprouted potatoes will be up in 


| 


ten days so that the cultivator can run be-| 


. | 
days the potatoes will grow so fast that they | 


can be tilled almost entirely by the cultiva- 
tor and plough, scarce any hoeing being 


them hardy, active, of good form, good 
mothers, yielding excellent meat, and having 
little offal. They mature early, and are 
quite large enough for al] uses. 

With those who seek larger hogs, the Po- 
land-Chinas are the favurites, while the pure 


4 black, little Essex, on the one hand, and the 


mammoth white Yorkshire on the other, 
have their advocates. Each man must ex- 
amine and decide for himself. I only sug- 


| gest that thoroughbreds should in all cases 


be chosen, and only from well known and 
responsible breeders can one buy with any 
surety of receiving that for which he so lib- 
erally makes payment. Begin with thor- 
oughbreds, and then keep strictly within the 
breed. Only thus can satisfactory results be 


frosts of this season will not injure them. | counted on with any certainty. 


Mixed breeds show the traits and forms 
of all their ancestors. They will be very un- 
even in their breeding. Keep strictly with- 
in the breed, but do not couple near rela- 


This advice is founded upon the following 
principles: Every individual has its excel- 
lencies and its defects, by coupling such 
relations, both excellencies and Tefests are 
aggravated and intensified and the defects 


| tween the rows, and if kept going every ten | may be so intensified as to destroy the util- 
Breed together | 
| animals of like character. The produce will ited on the Pacific Coast, count this insect 


ity of the produce again. 


be like the parents, they will be even and 
sure. For this reason keep within the breed. 


» and down till it is exactly level | consists in giving the students practical ex- | needed, aud before the few scattering weeds | —N.J. Agriculturist. 


rument andthe place where it | ¢ 


srcises in the use of mechanical tools, in| 


e marked; let the assistant | workshops provided for this especial pur- 


ten feet up the 


the next pair of pegs will he | « 


We will suppose the grade of the | shop, provided with four heavy benches and 


line of the | pose, in the school buildings. 


Two shops 


of this sort have been erected, one, a vise 


rise one foot in five hundred, in | thirty-two vises, in which the students are 


t would rise nearly one-fourth of an 


efore place the cross piece one-| ous bench tools; the other shop is a forge 


taught the use of files, taps, dies, and vari- 


in inch lower on the pole than/| shop, provided with eight forges; it is in- | 


lrive the pegs until the cross- | tended to add as soon as possible a machine 


| 


tly level with the instrument ;| shop and foundry so that the students may | 


nthe same way till all are driven. 


is the main drain has been dug | chanical arts by actual manual labor. 


ref; 
ire 


become familiar with the details of the me- 


fully graded it should have the | seems to us a step in the right direction, 


This 


ed and be filled up without delay, as | and we look for the best results in cnnse- 


rain might make trouble. Places | 


vided for the entering of small 


quence. The Institute is very ably man- 


aged and deserves the entire confiderce of | 


| our market the gardeners used to make a 


| rows of potatoes are planted and then a row 


get any headway the crop will be ready for 

market, and harvesting is begun by the 15th | 
to 20th of July. Before the Norfolk steamers | 
brought such quantities of early potatoes to 
very good business in sprouted potatoes, but 

now the chief gain by sprouting is in getting | 
the crop out of the way early enough to get | 
another crop from the land the same year. | 
As this second crop will influence the man- | 
agement of the potato rows we will have a| 
few words to say about it. Ifit is desire¢ 

to follow the potatoes with squashes, thew | 
left blank for the squashes ; the squash seed 
(Boston Marrow) will be sown June 10th, | 


not earlier, for then the squashes would run 


e sides every twenty, thirty or | those who wish to give their boys a practi- | before we should have time to clear away 


casion requires, 


it the main drain the grade 


least four feet, if possible, 


cal and thorough introduction to the arts. 


te We are glad to welcome the appear-| squash rows ploughed before July 20th | good stock; the first 


|the potatoes; the potatoes should all be | }Joog 


cleared off and the spaces between the 


| of the land to be | ance of anew Monthly entitled “ Le Journal | when the squashes will soon cover the land. 


le drains will then need to be 


| it isin general less expen- | its title indicates, it isa French Journal of| early celery for fall market then every second | with the 


D’ Agriculture,” published at Montreal. As | 


If it is desired to follow the potatoes with 


ind well at four feet than at | Agriculture and is also the official organ of | row of the field is left blank for the celery 
nature of the subsoil may | the Council of Agriculture of the Province | plants, which are set in June upon the alter- 


rangements to some extent ;|/0f Quebec. The first number is very neatly | nate rows; if, however, we wish to follow | Chester or large Yorkshire or common large 


is loose gravel 
tat any part of the 
ee feet will do well enough 


Bonheur. 


or sand | Printed and illustrated with several spirited | the potatoes by late celery for winter sale | sow 
tract | Plates, one of them from a painting by Rosa | we can set the whole field with celery after will be found hard to beat for qualities of battles against the insects, we must not Slay 
It also contains a list of prizes|a full crop of potatoes has been cleared | 


ns may be placed forty feet offered at the Exhibition, which will take | away and the land ploughed about July 20th. 
t such instances are comparatively |place at Quebec, September 17th to 2Ist.|'The same can be done with late cabbages 
€ vast majority of cases will need a Nous avons Uhonneur de vous saluer M. and with turnips. The cabbages will need 


four feet deep with side drains 


four feet deep and forty 
the main drain can only be | 

half feet deep on account 
en the side drains will need | 
leet ; and if a depth 


$s attainable then the side 


Dart 
apart 


to be twenty feet apart. | 
here are — a 
are some cases of compact clay and 


hat need draining at even 


‘Mtervals than these ; but the 
ove has proved satisfactory in | 
= | 
‘esirable to carry off the 


more trequ 


' 
the main drain it can only 


means of a large silt basin 
tantly watched and cleaned out 


ains, 


v Dy 
Which is constan: 
after heavy : . 
r Surface water is nearly 
“wavs mudd i 
‘acy, and if allowed free enterance 

the drair 


a 's Would carry so much sediment 
sto “g 


ns — r their filling up ; the silt basin 
*rs the purpose however, if attended to. 
he main drain is low enough to admit of 
. arrangement, the side drains ought to 
“ter two inches above the bottom, at the 
east, and if half way up the diameter of the 
main drain it would be better, provided the 
‘al admits of the main being placed low 
enough. The ditch having been dug and the 
te laid inthe main drain it should be im- 
ly covered in with earth, the holes 
for admission of side drains having been 
Stopped with a wisp of hay te keep out the 
earth and marked with a stake atthe surface. 
A word will be needed here about the 
kind of tile to be used, and the manner cf 
“ying them. Probably the best tile are 
round tile with collars; two inches or one 
and one-half inches bore for the side drains 
‘sample; if they can not be had, sole tile 
‘re nearly as good, but need a little more 
“are in laying them to prevent the earth 
from Working in at the joints; there will be 
little trouble in this respect if the land is 
clayey, but if sandy, especially quicksand or 
Peat, some care will be needed to cover the 


Its 
i 


Mediate 


Redacteur, et de vous souhaiter le bon succes. | 


te We are glad to notice asa sign of 
reviving prosperity at the South, the appear- 


lance of a new agricultural and social maga- 


zine called the Farm ond Fireside. W. H. | 
Walker, Publisher, Ringgold, Georgia. We | 
hope the new magazine will meet the success 


it deserves. 


BEEF EXPORTATION 


Seems to be dull just now, the rise in the 
price of beef on this side and the want of 
facililies for refrigeration on the other side, 
together with the high cost of ice there are 
the occasions of this; we shall look for a re- 
vival in this trade in the Fall; just now the 
steamers fitted up for carrying beef are carry- 
ing large quantities of butt.er On this sub- 
ject the N. Y. Tribune says: 


The recent exportations of beet to Eng- 
land has been small, and with the decrease 
of trade comes lack of confidence in the 
enterprise itself. Louis Samuels said to our 
reporter, at his abattoir, Forty-fourth and 
First avenue, that no money had ever been 
made by shipping beef. If beef was wanted 
in England at the time it was shipped, it 
brought a good price, but, if it could not be 
sold at once, it became a dead loss. “It 
isn’t like a’live bullock,” said Mr. Samuels, 
“which can be kept in these stables on a 
little fodder, and Englishmen have no such 
refrigerating facilities as we have. Besides, 
ice is too high there, and it don’t pay to use 
much of it on beef when other expenses are 
so great. When Mr. Eastman tried the ex- 
periment of shipping beef to England two 
years ago, he had to fight the prejudice that 
existed against the article; and when the 
business gota fair start the price of cattle 
went up in this country, without a corres- 

onding increase in England. At present 
it costs about two cents more a pound to 
export American beef than English beef 
costs to-day. During the past two months 
we have only made t or four shipments 
of one hundred and fifty cattle each. We 
have ten vessels with refrigerators, however, 
and as long as there is any hope of the cloud 
lifting we don’t want to sink any money by 





a hasty withdrawal.” 


additional manure for a good crop, as cab- 
bages are a hungry plant and will not thrive 
without fe ding. ; 

Potatoes are a crop that can be raised more 
profitably upon artificial manures than most 
As stated above stable manure con- 
tains too large a proportion of ammonia for 
the potash contained in it, and when we 
apply enough stable manure to supply the 


others. 


potash needed by the crop, we have such a 
surfeit of ammonia that the potatoes pro- 
duce enormous vines and large watery 
tubers. The writer has a piece of drained 
meadow or swale land which has been 
cropped with potatoes for five years in suc- 
cession; manured heavily for the first three 
years with horse manure it produced very 
heavy but watery crops, 250 to 300 bushels 
per acre of Early Rose potatoes. About 
three-quarters of an acre of this land was 
planted in 1876 with Early Rose potatoes 
without any manure whatever, and produced 
at the rate of 250 bushels per acre. The 
same three-quarters of an acre in 1877 was 
dressed with 200 Ibs of Stockbridge potato 
fertilizer applied in the dmill and brushed 
over with a birch broom just before planting 
the sprouts ; the crop is now being harvested, 
July 14th, and to all appearance is as good 
as last year, which it would certainly not 
have been without some fertilizer. 

Sprouted potatoes have another advan- 


tage over late ones, they sooner get ahead 
of the bugs and are less likely to be serious- 
ly injured by them. The Early Rose potato 
is not as good as five years ago; it is less 
productive and more subjeet to watery cavi- 
ties in the middle of the tubers, and is more 
subject to the rot; this latter trouble how- 
ever, is not in general very troublesome with 
sprouted potatoes. They are nearly always 
marketed before the rust strikes vines, 
which generally happens in August, and is 
immediately followed by the rot. The rust 
and rot have been abundantly proved to be 
the work of a fungus by the researches of 
Prof. W. G. Farlaw, of the Bussey Institution, 
' There is no known remedy except to dig early. 





The above suggestions are very good if 
our purpose is to obtain a reliable or pure 
breed of swine or of any other kind of ani- 


| cessful breeders of thoroughbred stock. 


If our purpose is however only to obtain a 
profitable animal for the shambles we can 
obtain it much more cheaply by the first 
cross of a high bred male upon a rather 
coarse but vigorovs dam. The breeding of 
thoroughbreds is beset with difficulty and 
care, and they will in consequence always 
command a high price; if it were not so the 
Shorthorn and Jersey cattle would long since 
have become cheap enough, as well as Berk- 
shire and other fine breeds of swine. The 
chief reason that they command so high a 
price as they do is, that the males of good 
are always in demand by breeders of 
good grade stock for crossing with ordinary 


cross thus obtained 


} usually carries with a good degree of certain- 


|ty the fine qualities of the sire combined 
| more vigorous constitution and ap- 
| petite of the dam. 


The cross obtained by breeding a coarse 
to a fine Essex or small Yorkshire boar 


easy feeding, rapid growth and profitable 
feeding. 

We do not know why it is that the black 
breeds of swine are not the fashion around 
Boston ; their pork,is certainly just as white ; 
is it that they suffer from thg hot sun any 
more than the white breed ? A black coat is 
warmer than a white one in the sunshine as 
everybody knows, but we are not aware that 
a negro suffers any more than the white 
man under # tropical sun—the contrary is 
usually believed to be the fact. In short, 
we believe the dislike for black swine is pure 
prejudice or at best mere fancy ; in choos- 
ing a pig to buy, or a man to do good work, 
the last thing we would look at would be 
the color of his skin.—[Ep. 


REMEDY FOR KICKING COWS. 


Having had, several years ago, some ex- 
perience with kicking cows and having tried 
many methods to manage them, 1 found 
none so good and simple as the one I will 
endeavor to describe: Put the cow into a 
stall; if the stalls are not partitioned make 
a rail partition (one rail may answer if put 
at the right height) on the left of the cow; 
let her stand close to this partition, and with 
front feet as close to the manger as possible ; 
then take a rail or strong scantling and lay 
it diagonally from the manger to the rail par- 
tition; cut a notch in the manger to drop 
this rail in; press it tight against the right 
hind leg just above the udder; and nail 
where it crosses the partition an upright 
piece to prevent this rail from slipping back. 
Once fixed in this way the rail can be slipped 
in or out very quickly, and if made right the 
cow can neither step sideways, forward, nor 
backward, and consequently cannot lift her 
hind legs up and kick, and in most cases will, 
in course of time, if gently treated, entirely 
forget the kicking, so she may be milked 
without the bar and when the milker comes, 
will put herself in position to be milked by 
stepp'ng close to the left side of her stall aud 
place the right hind leg a little back, and she 
will stand always the same way.—Cor. N. 
Y. Tribune. 


tA man was recently arrested and fined 
in London for painting the faces of shee 
black, to cause them to resemble Sou’ 
Downs. 








For 


etables, and as stable manure is too rich in myself I choose Berkshire, and I have seen | 


| 
| 
tions. 
! 
| 
| 


itis destructive, yet slight in com- 
| parison to the Western Locust. 


Une of the most common species of grass- 
| hoppers in the east, and the largest and 
handsomest is the American Acridium, or 
the Great American Locust. It is from two 
to two and one-half inches long ; color dark 
brown with a pale, yellowish stripe running 
along Che beck. The front wings are prettily 
mottled, the hind wings faintly greenish 
with brown veins and hind legs generally 
coral red, with black tipped white spines. 
On account of its great size and destructive 
powers, many unacquainted with the West- 
ern Locust, incorrectly suppose this one 
identical with the great western pest, as it 
destroys many crops in the east and south, 





and during some years it is the most destruc- 
tive losust or grasshopper east of the Mis- 
sissippi, but not as destructive in armies as 
the Rocky Mountain or western pest. 

There are many kinds of grasshoppers 
that are edible, or good to eat, and notwith- 
standing the Western Locust is so great a 
| pest, it is good to eat; so is the eastern. 
| The part of the body edible is the abdomen, 
| and to be made palatable it must be cooked ; 
they taste like shrimps. The Indians I vis- 


| served up at their great feasts, the daintiest 
| morsel in their realm. I could go on and 
| describe the many insects that are injurious 
to the farmer by destroying the vegetables, 


| the grasses, the grain, the fruits from his 
the husbandman, but it would be simply a 
| description of the injurious insect and not 
| the remedy, by which the farmer can rid his 
|hoped for crops of this enemy. The best 
jentomologists have yet failed to discover 
| practical, or really valuable economical rem- 
edies that will destroy the great variety of 


Few, aye, but two or three species 


| pests. 
are conquered by man, for the remedy must 
|not only destroy them, but it wust do it 
cheaply. 


To scatter poison over an acre, or 





| Portigulture, 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman 
MODES OF KEEPING FRUIT. 


BY F. R. ELLIOTT, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER AND HORTICULTURIST. 


With many years of experience, examina- 
tion of Fruit Houses, etc, reading almost 
weekly of some new patent fruit house, I go 
to-day, reading back, hoping to find some- 
thing of value that I have missed. 
kept the Fameuse apple gathered early in 
October to April, as fresh as when gathered 
from the tree, and have the Red Canada, 
| two years old, that could not be told in Jan- 
uary from one of the past year. 


I have 





I have had 
Rostiezer pear in December, and Kirtland 
in January, and kept in the same room. But 
now reading I come to the following, which I 
quote, as an item, perhaps, not generally 
known. I give quotations first and com- 
ments afterward. 

Ist. As the flavor of fruit is > easily af- 
fected by heterogeneous odors, it is highly 
desirable that the apple and pear rooms 
should, if possible, be distinct from each 
other. 

2nd. The walls and floor should be annu- 
ally washed with a solution of quicklime, to 
which common salt is added. 

3rd. The room should be perfectly dry, 
| kept at as uniform a temperature as practic- 
able, and well ventilated ; but there 
be no draught. 

4th. Care should be taken in gathering 
the fruit, which should be handled as little 
as possible. 

5th. 


should 


Fruit for keeping should not arrive 





| 


bags | orchard, which go to make up the harvest of | 
mals; this is the course pursued by the suc- | 


| acres of plants, will cost, including labor and | 


material, more than is realized from the crop. 
| Diamonds have been made from charcoal, 
| but the cost of manufacture is greater than 
the value of the jewel when made. What 
| we want is profit. The time will come when 


a remedy will be found to destroy these 


| pests by the wholesale, in a cheap, expedi- 
|tious and thorough manner; to that end 
must we work and until that result is attained, 
we must use the thumb and finger, and crush 
first of all the eggs, then the larva, next the 


| pape, and lastly, the imago. But in our 


all the species, for some there are who are 
our friends and not our euemies, some ben- 
eficial to man by assisting us in destroying 


those insects injurious to man, and can do 
more in ridding us of these pests than all 
our remedies have ever done ; hence the first 
thing for us to learn is to ascertain what 
species of insects are they, who perform these 
offices of good to mankind, but death to the 
poor, innocent insect that dares (to keep it 
from starvation) encroach in the domains of 
man and feed upon the same food that tickles 
his palate and nourishes the body. And yet 
when we come to inquire into the cause that 
prompts these friendly species of insects to 
render such good offices to man by destroy- 
ing those insects injurious to us, we may not 
admire the motive that impels them on when 
we learn that all they desire is a good fat 
dinner off of these poor insects, and thus 
satisfy their hungry appetites ; for among 
insects they are like the tigers and lions 
among beasts, carnivorous. Of these appa- 
rent friends of the farmer, I will speak of in 
my next and describe some of their species 
that they may be preserved and not destroyed. 


FEEDING Fow.s.—In a state of nature, 
fowls run over a great extent of ground be- 
fore they get a crop full. They pick u 
their food, grain by grain, and with it smal 
pieces of dirt, blades of grass, and other 
things, that all help digestion. Placed be- 
fore the fowls in boxes filled with grain, the 
birds do in five minutes that whieh should 
be the work of two hours; they eat a greedy 
fill, and suffering unnatural repletion, they 
have recourse to drink, the corn swells in 
the crop, and the sufferers instead of walk- 
ing about cheerfully, hide in corners and 
squat about to the detriment of their health. 
This applies to the equally bad practice of 
throwing down the food in heaps. 





t= The value of bones imported annually 
into England to be used for fertilizing the 
land are computed to be worth $16,000,000. 
They are obtained from Russia, Germany, 
South America, and the United States. 
Throughout Great Britain bones are collectéd 
from every possible source of supply. So 
valuable are bones considered in y 
that a proverb there reads: “One ton of 
bone dust saves the importation of ten tons 
of German corn.” 





at complete maturity before gathering. Good 
judgment here must belong to the grower. 
6th. No imperfect fruit should be stored 
with that which is sound. 
7th. 


should touch another, and only two tiers 


When placed on shelves, no fruit 


should be placed, these separated by soft 
paper. 

8th. Early apples or pears may be kept 
fresh until Christmas, while many kinds 
may be preserved in perfection to a sec- 
ond year.” 
do not think where 


Ist. I 
care is given to ventilation and temperature, 


Comments. 


that odors of varieties or species affect each 
otner. 

2nd. Cleanliness I believe in, but I doubt 
the use of any specific wash. 

3d. Dryness and dampness are two items, 
the one has a hardness, the other steady 
moisture, neither, in my experience, should 
remain any length of time. 
this clause is correct, and so all the remain- 


The balance of 


ing numbers. 


oe 


WHORTLEBERRY CULTURE. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


It has always been a mystery to me that 
somebody has not ventured to cultivate this 
berry. Our injuiries in regard to it have re- 
sulted in ascertaining that the reason for not 
doing so is, because the berry is so widely 
distributed, and can be procured in such 
large quantities every summer. If this plea 
holds good then the blackberry should be 
thrown aside, for we can procure twice the 
number of quarts if not more, in the same 
time as we could of the other; and berries 
that will compare with the cultivated ones 
too. We have had an idea of trying our 
luck here, and last year we decided to set 

The 
This year we in- 


out some white berries. Summer 
drought spoiled our plan. 
tend to try again. We 
obtain some plants. We are waiting anxious- 
ly for them to bear in order that we can 
work only the best of them. We 
know but we shall fail, but it will do no 
harm totry. From what 
black whortleberries we are sure that the 
cultivation of them would be as successful as 


know where we can 


don’t 


we have seen of 


blackberries, and we have seen cases where 
the plants got a dressing of manure that 
produced berries of double the size of those 
around them. We know that they could be 
brought up to the size of a gooseberry by 
judicious management. We hope the idea 
of cultivating will not blow 
somebody will put the idea to a practical 
test and report progress. He may fail but 
there are more chances of success, and he 
may be more than surprised in the venture. 
JNA 


over but that 


The question now is, who will try. 
Stuartdale, R. I., July, 1877. 


THE VALUE OF TURF. 


Very few farmers are aware of the quan- 
tity of actual decomposible vegetable matter 
contained ina square yard of * turf” taken 
from the surface of well-set sward land. 
Accurate experiments have shown that not 
less than thirty tons exist in an acre, most 
of which are roots and fibres, a small portion 
only ot the mass being above the surface. It 
will hence be seen that by inverting the 
sward of uplands and meadows, and allow- 
ing the sward to decompose undisturbed, a 
most important addition to the humus of the 
soil will be secured, and at small expense. 
This, even were no other dressing used, 
would of itself be an invaluable acquisition 
to the fertility of any soil, and as it is re- 
plete with juices and other principles that 
not only favor, but insure aspeedy decom- 
position, the advantages resulting to the 
farmer from frequently inverting his sward 
lands—where circumstances require it—are 
far greater than we should be induced to 
suppose. Many are inclined to the opinion 
that when lands in grass are broken up— 
unless they have been depastured—the mere 
addition of the vegetable matter—roots, 
grass, &c., contained in it is of little or no 
importance ; but allowing the quantity of 
organic matter to be only fifteen tons to the 
acre—one half the quantity contained in an 
acre of good sward land—it will be seen at 
once that a very great benefit must be de- 
rived from its presence and action, both of 
the soil and crops. Where vegetable matter 
decomposes in the soil, or beneath its sur- 
face, and is surrounded by those circumstan- 
ces which conduce most directly to facilitate 
the operation, a most salutary action takes 

lace, independently of the action of the 
ones which it supplies. The character of 
the earthy or inorganic particles isin some 
measure Cc and rendered more favor- 
able to the support and sustenance of — 
many of the salts, the carbonates an phos- 
phates of lime, for instance, as well as sev- 
eral other essential constituents, are favor- 
ably acted on, and rendered more efficient 
in the perfection of the great work for wh ch 
they are i Heat and the diminu- 
tion of the gaseous products of the vege- 
table structure, which is the result of speedy 
decomposition, has always an immediate and 
powerful effect upon the life of vegetables. 
—Germantown Telegraph. 





(ar It is estimated that, in ploughing an 
acre of ground, two horses will make about 
230,000 foot marks, and necessarily 

much of the soil on which they tread. 
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The Doyenne D’Alencon is a pear of me- 
dium size, of a pale dull green, which be- 
It is 
dotted and speckled over with numerous 


‘The flesh is 


comes ruddy on ripening in the sun. 


brown russet dots or specks. 


THE DOYENNE D’ALENCON PEAR. 
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whitish, rather coarse grained, but juicy» 
melting, vinous and slightly astringent, ex- 
The 
vigorous, upright grower, and may be worked 


cept when thoroughly ripe. tree is a 


| . 
| successfully on quince stock. 





Che Sheepfold. 


USES OF THE SEVERAL WOOLS. 


Leonard Drane read at the annual meet- 
ing of the Kentucky Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, an address on wool and its classifica- 
tion for market, which has been published. 
In his address he remarks: Jt has been 
asked of manufacturers, ‘‘ What is the most 
pressing necessity of your manufacture ?” 
and answered “ We want more domestic 
wool improved to suit the manufacture. 
There are forty-six mills in the United 
States that use foreign wool entirely, and 
seven hundred and sixty-seven that use both 
domestic and foreign wool, or nine hundred 
and thirty-one mills, using seventy re cent. 
of domestic, and thirty per cent. of foreign 
wool. 
they were supplied at home with the various 
kinds they want to use? They would not. 

I have condensed the uses of wool into 

three classes from Mr. J. L. Hays’ report to 
the Department of Agriculture in 1872. 
Merino wool is used in opera and common 
flannels, blankets, shawls, shirts, vests, 
skirts, drawers, cardigans, hose, fancy cassi- 
mers, meltons, over-coatings, light coatings, 
fancy cloakings, some varieties of delaines, 
coburgs, cashmeres, !adies’ dress goods, and 
all mixtures of wool with shoddy ; the long- 
est and finest Merino wools are used to carry 
wool substitutes. The peculiar excellence 
of Merino wools in found is the soundness 
and strength of all goods they are used in. 
Combing wools are used in shawls, fancy 
knit goods, ladies’ fancy cloakings, serges, 
moreeps, alpacas, cloth linings, mohair lus- 
tres, lasting, damask for furniture, furniture 
covering, curtains, table cloths, reps for fur- 
niture and curtains, webbing for reins, 
girths, suspenders, flags, military sashes, 
cords and tassels, nubias, braids, bindings, 
etc. etc. 
Coarse wools are used in common flannels, 
blankets, also the noils of combing wool. 
The warps of ingrain carpets, two or three- 
piy consume our coarsest long wools; the 
shortest stapled coarse wools are used for 
filling. 

We should grow in Kentucky best = 
Lincolnshire, Cotswold, Rambouillet Meri- 
nos, and Southdowns, and cross them with 
our native sheep, and each other until we 
establish new races. Kentucky stands four- 
teenth in numbers of sheep, compared to 
other States in 1876—Indiana, 1,250,000 ; 
lowa, 1,663,000 ; Missouri, 1,284,200; Wis- 
consin, 1,162,800 ; Illinois, 1,311,600; Mich- 
igan, 3,450,600 ; Ohio, 4,546,600 ; California, 
6,750,600 ; and Kentucky, 683,600; in the 
United States, 30 to 36 millions. There are 
three States that have more sheep than Ken- 
tucky produces pounds of wool. No animal 
pays better profit. The clip of the United 
States for 1876 was about 200,000,000; of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, about 162,000,- 
000, mostly combing; of the continent of 
Europe, about 462,000,000; of Australia, 
about 350,000 ; of Buenos Ayres and river 
La Plata, about 207,000,000. These are the 
principal wool growing countiies of the 
world, and produce 1,282,000,000 out of the 
estimated 1,419,000,000 produced on the 
entire globe. 

The value of all kinds of wool is deter- 
ities and shrinkage. Wool is divided by 
into three classes; Clothing, Combing and 
Carpet, and is produced in quantity in this 
order. Kentucky should classed as 
combing, delaine, medium coarse and black. 
Wool merchants separate each division into 
as many classes, as there are distinct quali- 
ties of staple in each division, to suit the 
purchaser. Manufacturers take the fleeces, 
putting them into as many classes as there 
are distinct qualities of staple in each fleece 
according to its length, color, lustre, etc., 
except the gumming locks, which they will 
not buy unwashed. 4 
Clothing wool is generally divided into 
three classes—fine, medium, and coarse. 
The average price for fifty-three years since 
1824, for each class per washed pound, is 
for fine, 61-2c; medium, 561-2c; coarse, 
5lc; or nearly 5 1-2 cents per pound less on 
each class as it grows coarser. Average 
price per washed pound Australian in Lon- 
don, from 1862 to 1876, inclusive as esti- 
mated by Mr. Bon], 43 1-8c gold. Counting 
freights, commissions, etc., for same period 
the average price in currency for washed 
Australian, would be 80c per pound in New 
York, or 19c more than any of our clothing 
wools. Cards or X wools are uired to 
be fine, short in staple, “ full of spiral curls 
and serratures.” Combing wool consists in 
drawing out the fibers straight and parallel ; 
then twisted into yarn called worsted, “the 
ends in spinning being covered, make the 
yarn smooth and lustrous.” The staple 
should be generally five to eight inches long, 
having a few “ spiral curls and serratures,” 
with distinct lustre. 

These qualities are found in the English 
in their order of perfection, as follows: The 
Lincolnshire, Leicester, and Cotswold breeds. 
Delaine wools are shorter and finer, and can 
be used as short as 2 1-2 inches, but it must 
be very fine and nice. The coarser the 
staple the longer it must be. These are not 
classed in the trade as combing wools. There 
are fine, medium, and coarse combing wools. 





The duty on this wool will be equal to eleven 


Would manufactufers import wool if 


governments for tariff, and wool merchants, | 


cents ~ pound, and ten per cent ad valor- 
em. Poorly bred wools are very objection- 
\able, having long, coarse penpointed tops 
with a fine downy bottom and coarse uneven 
muvee. Tucow al Geucseny evra nue wee pee 
wools. I need only say to the wool growers 
,of this State that there is a wider field in 
j che expansion of combing wool fabrics than 
a imagination can take in. 
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PEAR TREE BLIGHT. 


| An interesting and very useful article 

upon Diseases of the Pear Tree by Joseph 
H. Bourn, first Vice President of the Rhode 
Island Society for the Encouragement of Do- 
mestic Industry, appears in the Transactions 
of that society as follows : 


“The most successful remedies for this 
disastrous blight are chiefly preventive ones. 
Plant the trees in a rich but dry, well drain- 
ed soil, as cold locations and soils retard 
the growth and ripening of the wood. Avoid 
also too severe summer pruning. As soon 
as the blight actually exists in a tree, re- 
move the diseased branches as far down as 
the least sign of discoloration. 
evident that a late autumnal growth will 
take place, it has been recommended to lay 
the roots of the tree bare for two or three 
weeks. Root pruning will always check 
any tendency to over luxuriance in young 
bearing trees, and is therefore a valuable as- 
sistance when the disease is feared. The 
use of lime in strong soils as a fertilizer in- 
stead of manure has also been recommend- 
ed. The bark thus becomes better able to 
resist changes and disease, as the growth is 
moderately vigorous and healthy and ma- 
tured. : 

“Insects are among the most furmidable 
enemies to successful pear culture; and 
those remedies are of little value which at 
tempt merely to repel insects without de- 
stroying them at once. The numerous in- | 
sects infesting pear trees, may be divided into 
four classes; those which for a time harbor | 
in the ground, and may be attacked in the | 
soil, winged and other species, which may 
be attacked among the branches; aphides, 
or plant lice, which infest the young shoots, 
and moths, and all night-flying insects. The 
insect blight upon our pear trees shows it- 
self during midsummer by the sudden with- | 
ering of the leaves and fruit, and the discol- | 
oration of the bark of one or more of the 
limbs followed by the immediate death of | 
the part affected. This kind of blight being 
oftener confined to a single branch, or to the 
extremity of a branch, seems to be a local | 
affection only. It ends with the death of the | 
branch down to a certain point, but does not \ 
extend below the seat of attack, nor affect 
the health of other parts of the tree. Ac- | 
cording to Judge Lowell, who discovered a| 
minute insect in one of the affected limbs of | 
a pear tree, “this malady is caused by the 
larva of an insect named Scolytus Pyri, the | 
pear tree Scolytus. 


| 


This little insect, which | 
may be called the blight beetle, from the in- 
jury it occasions, is small, dark brown and | 
winged. Its grub or larva eats its way in- | 
ward through the albumen or sap wood, in- 
to the hardest part of the wood, beginning 





| the egg was deporited, following the course { 
| of the eye ot the bud towards the pith around | 
| which it passes, a part of which it also con- 
sumes; thus forming after it passes through | 
the albumen, a circular burrow or passage | 
jin the heartwood, contiguous to the pith | 
| which it surrounds. By this means the cen- | 
tral vessels or those which convey the as- 
cending sap are divided, and the circulation 
is cut off. This takes place where the in- 
creasing heat of the atmosphere, producing 
a greater transpiration of the leaves, renders 
a see and continued flow of sap necessary 
to supply the evaporation. For the want of 
this, or for some other unexplained cause, 
the whole of the limb above the seat of the 
insect’s operations, suddenly withers and 
perishes during the intense heat of midsum- 
mer. The larva is changed to a pupa, and 
subsequently to a little beetle, which flies 
into the air about the first of July to seek 
out new positions for laying its eggs and 
continuing its species. The minuteness of 
this insect, the difficulty attending the dis- 
covery of the precise seat of its operations 
before it has left the tree; the smell size of 
the aperture through which it uo akes its es- 
cape from the limb are probably the reasons 
why it has eluded the researches of those 
persons who disbelieve in its existence as 
the cause of the blasting of the limbs of a 
ar tree. It is to be found at or near the 
owest part of the diseased limbs and in the 
immediate vicinity of the beds. The remedy 
to prevent other limbs and trees from being 
subsequently attacked in the same way, con- 
sists in cutting off the blasted limb below 
the seat of injury, and burning it before the 
perfect insect has made its escape. It will 
therefore be necessary carefully to examine 
our pear trees during the month of June, 
and watch for the first indication of disease 
or the remedy may be applied too late.” 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


ta” Sowing clover with Hungarian seed 
has not proved satisfactory. The latter 
grows very rank, and so shades the former 
and injures its growth as to cause a thin 
catch, and indifferent crop of clover. 


| 








When it is | 





Correspondence, 
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EARLY HAYING, &c. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

One‘of the great improvements in farm- 
ing is early harvesting thejhay crop. Grass 
is one or two weeks earlier than usual this 
year. I finished my haying on the 25th of 
June and the crop is fair. I commenced on 
Monday the 18th, on a field of orchard grass 
from which I took off the sixth crop since 
seeding, and had about 1 1-4 tons te the 
acre. I have also a field of timothy and red 
top from which I took off the fourth crop 
since seeding, and had about 1 3-4 tons to 
the acre. The grass was green and fresh 
and in just the right condition to cut; the 
weather was splendid, and the quality of my 
hay never better. None of my hay fields are 
of frecent seeding.¥ I seeded to grass four 
acres last year, a large breadth for a small 
farm, though all cultivated land, and the 
grass crop almost wholly failed from the 
drought of last year. From one and one- 
half acres I cut one and one-half tons of very 
good hay; the other two and one-half acres 
grew nothing of any value and I gave my 
neighbor the crop for taking it off the land. 
These two and one-half acres which 
sowed to fodder oats 


were 
to 
grass last year, I shall_harrow and reseed to 


and reseeded 
grass in August or September next, without 
ploughing. 
have several times reseeded sward land with- 
out ploughing, with good success. My meth- 
od is to harrow and cross-harrow with sharp 


Ploughing is not necessary. I 


teeth, with sufficient weight on the harrow 
to penetrate the sward thoroughly, the more 
harrowing the better, then apply the fertiliz- 
er and grass seed and brush over with a 
brush harrow. 

We 
would destroy all the grass, but it does not. 


would suppose such harrowing 
The old grass will start up, rather thinish 
to be sure, but quite vigorously, and the 
land will produce very near, if not quite as 
heavy, crop of grass, as if the land were 
ploughed. 

Insects in this section are very destruct- 
ive this year. The potato bug has passed 
us so far without doing much damage. Far- 
mers generally planted potatoes moderately, 


but with determination that the bugs should 
nat dactenw whet ware nlantad Thass hasan 
been most troublesome on the early planted 
crop, and some fields have required careful 
attention, but in many fields the bugs have 


scarcely. made an appearance. 





One of my neighbors planted one-half an 
acre of potatoes which the bugs attacked in 
a most determined manner. He has a boy 
| 10 years old whose work it is to hunt potato 
bugs. He told me he picked from that one- 
| half acre in one day, two quarts of bugs. 


That is the worst case I have heard of. I 


) do not plant potatoes for a market crop, and 


| on neither my early planting in the garden 


| or the later planted in the field have the 
On the 
| whole we have escaped the ravages of this 
| destroyer much better than was expected. 
We have not used Paris green atall. Po- 


| tatoes are looking superbly, and farmers 


| bugs yet showed themselves at all. 


| have been so persistent in hunting bugs that 


do not know a single field destroyed. 

Squash bugs, the cabbage fly, and the cut 
One of 
| my neigbors who makes cucumbers and cab- 


| bages a specialty, has lost nearly all his first 
| planting ; what he preserved with much la- 
| 


| worm have been very destructive. 


| bor from destruction from the fly and the 
bugs were nearly all taken down by the cut 

| worm. 
I have formerly raised squashes and other 
vegetables somewhat extensively, and have 
been a good deal interested in the squash 
bug question. I have observed the yellow 
| bug, that great pest, with much care, and it 
has been a great query to me where they 

| come from. I have settled my mind on a 
theory which I may sometime give you for 
publication. shall 


subject " 


In the mean time I be 

pleased to see your remarks on th 

or any of my farmer friends who have had 

experience with these troublesome little fel- 

lows. a. o. 
Shrewsbury, July 12, 1877. 

ainsi 


¥ BOSTON BOY.” 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
The short response of “Country Boy,” in 
“ Boston 


Boy,” brings to the mind of a South Carolina 


the Ploughman of June 16, to 


Boy, now residing in Mississippi, his boy 
days, and possibly he may put boys to think- 
ing. When I was a boy, carpenters, black- 


smiths, etc., had to serve seven years of an 


| apprenticeship, yet “ Country Boy ” thinks 


twelve months will teach town boys all 
needed for a farmer. 
has to serve much longer than the time fixed 
by “Country Boy,” to be an adept ; yet, 


having taken a profession and three years 


A doctor or lawyer 


mined by its strength, lustre, working qual- | at the root of a bud behind which probably the lawful time, thus turned my attention to 


the farm and followed it for near fifty years, 
I say the farm education requires more time 
than any tradg or profession 1 know of, and 
my intercourse with our race, gives me some 
knowledge of all—as I have read, aye studied 
more or less, all the professions, and have 
handled tools of many trades. 

Is a man a farmer when he has been on 
the best farm managed by the best farmer in 
America for one year? I would counse 
“ Boston Boy,” if he would be a farmer, such 
as some are in Massachusetts and New York, 
to goto one of those truly, practical and 
scientific farmers, and even pay his board 
for five years at least, and if it took the 
interest and part of the principal. Plough, 
and plant, and harvest, and feed and house 
stock, is not all, but no “ Boy” can learn 
that in twelve months. I would, if I had to 
bring upon the stage for examination, a 
pupil, for the highest prize as a best farmer, 
select a town “Boy” as my choice. The 
“Country Boy,” has his mind directed in 
the channel he was brought up to think is 
best, and he seldom gets out of the “ rut.” 
A town “Boy” has a mind opened to 
impressions, and he will try all and hold to 
that which proves best, by his own and 
others’ experience. 

I repeat, the “ Theory and Practice” of 
agriculture is deeper than physic, and 
demandsa far greater application and research. 
The farmer has to plough, plant and harvest ; 
he has to take care of stock of all kinds; he 
has to attend to sick land and sick stock ; 
at times he has sickness in his own family ; 
then fruits and flowers; pasture, meadow ; 
crops suited to his clime and market ;—he 
has to repair house, fence, tools, in short, I ask 





